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God’s Gift to Us 


T WOULD be difficult for us to imagine what it would be like m 
to have Christmas, but the people of long ago had no Christmas, 
Easter, and no Thanksgiving. Summer faded into autumn; autumn gy 
place to winter's ice and snow; spring blossomed just as gloriously as 
does now, but men knew nothing of the Christian holidays. In tho 
days long ago the people of Israel were made unhappy by their he 
taxes and the many rules made for them by their Roman rulers, 

Hundreds of years before that time God had promised to send the 
a savior, one who would teach them a happier way to live, but th 

romise had been unkept for so long that many persons had ceased t 
lieve that God would keep it. Then Jesus Christ was born to 
and Joseph in Bethlehem. A bright star shone in the heavens, and 
angel appeared to lowly shepherds who watched their flocks on th 
hillsides > night. The shepherds were frightened, but the angel said 
.““Be not afraid for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy whid 
shall be to all people.” Suddenly there was with the angel a multitu 
of angels singing: ‘Glory to God in the highest, And on earth pea 

among men.” 

God had kept His promise to men, for the news that the angel broug 
was that at last the promised Saviour had come to earth. 

When Jesus had grown to manhood He spent His life teaching th 
eople to love God and one another. He knew that a person whos 
eart is filled with love will be honest in all ways, truthful under al 

circumstances, helpful to all persons, kind even to animals. Such a pers 
brings joy and peace to the world. 

For almost two thousand years Christians all over the world hw 
been celebrating Jesus’ birthday. As I celebrate it this Christmas | wil 
remember to thank God for His Son Jesus Christ, His first Christma 
gift to mankind. I will thank Him because Jesus came to teach me thi 
God loves me and wants me to be well, and strong, and happy. I wil 
thank Him for filling my heart with love so that I too may bring joyt 
the world. Would you like to join me in thanking God for the baby Jesus 
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Day before Christmas 


By Ida Tyson Wagner 
We Z 
I wonder and wonder 
What can be et 
In this package 
The postman left for me. a 


I'd like to peek 
And find out right away 
What the postman left 
For me today. 


I shake it and listen, 

But I can’t hear a sound! 
A puzzle would jiggle; 

A ball, roll around. 


But instead I must wait, 
And it seems like a year. 

Oh, how I wish 

That Christmas were here! 
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Hi you ever taken a tiny snowball and 
rolled and rolled it in the snow until it 
grew so big that you could scarcely push it be- 
fore you? Granny Tomlin’s Christmas was like 
that. It started with nothing at all except a 
desire to go to the market place to see the 
Christmas trees, but before it ended it had 
grown into a never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

It was the day before Christmas, and the sky 
was clear and blue. Clean, soft snow sparkled 
everywhere—on the fences, in the streets, and 
on the houses. Granny Tomlin sat at her window 
and looked out at the gay, bright world. People 
hurried by, their arms filled with bundles, their 
eyes alert and happy. Little children played in 
the feathery snow and talked of Santa Claus 
and Christmas trees. Granny felt that she too 
should observe the holiday. She would have 
liked to buy a wreath of holly or evergreen to 
hang in her window, but a few coins in her purse 
were only sufficient to buy food. There was not 
even a copper cent to spare. 

In the street the children shouted one to an- 
other. A boy said, “In the market place there are 
a thousand Christmas trees, and some are taller 
than the flagpole in our schoolyard.” 

“Let’s go and see them!” chorused the children, 
and they skipped and ran down the street. 

“Tl go too,” said Granny to herself. ‘That 
shall be my Christmas—to see the Christmas 
trees and walk among them. And I shall think 
of the little Christ child and of all the human 
kindness He brought into the world.” She 
wrapped a heavy shawl around her shoulders and 
slipped some warm mittens onto her hands. 

Before she reached the market place she 
could see in the distance the Christmas trees 
making a patch of vivid green against the snow. 
As she came closer she felt almost as if she 
were approaching a forest. There were many 
trees, trees of all sizes, and walking among them, 
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By Gertrude S. Dallman 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


Granny took deep breaths ‘of the spicy, pine 
scented air. She noted how like church steeples 
the trees were, tapering gracefully to a point 
Once she had heard a minister say that steeples 
were like hands folded in prayer, and it pleased 
her to think that the trees too were like that. 

Many people were walking about in the mar- 
ket place, but the others, unlike Granny, were 
there to buy. She saw the banker and the town’s 
richest merchant select two of the largest trees. 
The cobbler gleefully chose one that was squat 
and round to take home to his three children, It 
seemed as if everyone found exactly what he 
wanted. There was one tree, the smallest of 
them all, that pleased Granny more than any of 
the others. 

“If I could buy that one,” she thought, “I 
would put it in a flowerpot and stand it on the 
table close to the window. Then I would draw 
the curtain aside so that all who passed could 
see my tree.” 

When the evening star was in the sky and the 
market place had been stripped of many of its 
trees, Granny was ready to go home. She felt asif 
she really had had a share in Christmas. In the 
snow lay a small branch of pine, and as she 
stooped to pick it up she found lying beneath ita 
bright new dime. For a moment she looked at 
the small, shiny coin in her hand and then she 
walked over to the man who sold the trees. 

“I found this money,’ "the said, extending it 
toward him. 

He laughed jovially. Te s your good luck, 


lady,” 
“You mean,” said Gran “that I may keep 
4 

“Sure,” he answered, “finders keepers, losers 
weepers.” 

“Could I buy that tree over there with this 
dime?’ she asked with a hint of apology in her 
voice, for she was afraid that the price was higher. 
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Business had been excellent and the man was The children who lived next door stood with 
in a happy mood. He walked over to the tree, their faces pressed against the window and 
picked it up and with a flourish handed it to the looked out into the street. Granny waved to 
old lady. “Keep the dime,” he said. “I'll give them and held up the tree for them to see. 


you the tree. And a merry Christmas!” “A Christmas tree!” they shouted and came 

“Oh, thank you,” said Granny, “and the same tumbling out of the house to inspect it more 
to you, sir.” closely. 

She hurried home through the darkening “It’s beautiful,” exclaimed Mary, the oldest. 
streets carrying the tree in her arms. At a small “And it smells good,” added Jimmy, the 
grocery store she stopped to buy the few things smallest of the three. 
she needed for her dinner. Stella touched it with gentle fingers. “We were 


“You are going to have a real Christmas, ooking for Santa Claus,” she said, “but Mother 
aren't you?” commented the proprietor as he says she doesn’t think he will come. What do 
looked at the little tree. ; you think, Granny?” 

“Yes I am,” agreed Granny. “And see what “ “J think you ought to come to my house and 
found in the market place, this shiny new dime. 
I think I'll have you give me some cookies for it.” 

The man filled a bag generously and pushed it 
across the counter toward her. “Here, Mrs. 
Tomlins,” he said. “Take this as my part of your 
merry Christmas, and keep the dime for good 
luck.” 

“Why, thank you,” stam- 
meted Granny. ‘““That’s very 
kind of you, Mr. Brown, and 
metty Christmas to you.” 


“If I could only buy that one,” 
she thought. 
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help me with my tree. We'll sing some carols to- 
gether, and just wait till you see what I have 
in this bag!” 

They put the tree into a flowerpot and set it 
in the middle of the table close to the window. 

Jimmy looked at it. “Granny,” he asked, 
“don’t Christmas trees have ornaments?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “Most of them do, but 
I haven't a thing to put on this one.” 

The children agreed that that was too bad. 
“Perhaps,” suggested Stella, “we could find 
something at our house.” 

“I’m sure we could,” said Mary. “I have a 
whole box of pretty paper dolls with the love- 
liest dresses. I don’t know why they wouldn’t 
look nice hanging on the Christmas tree.” 

“They would,” said Gran- 


n 


bright colored beads,” of- 


many things planned for the evening too,” 
“Hello, Mrs. Tomlins.” She turned at th 
sound of her name and saw Mr. Fletcher, owne 
of the store coming toward her. Often she haj 
helped with the washing and cleaning in his 
home. “Was there something you wanted?” fk 
asked. 
She gave him the dime. “Have you a littl 
toy, a game perhaps, that three children could 
share?” She told him about Mary, Stella, and Jim 
and how she had found them waiting for Sanh 
Claus. “They are trimming my Christmas tre 
for me now,” she explained, “and I thought i 
would be nice if I had a little surprise for them’ 
“Of course it would,” Mr. Fletcher agreed 
“TI tell you what we'll do, Granny. You jus 
leave everything to me and 


y. I'm sure I'll find something. 
“And I have a bag full of - I'll drop in at your house in 


home. Is that all right?” 


bout h 
fered Stella. “We could tie A Christmas Wish an Hour 


them to the tree with pieces 


By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


She nodded and went hap 


of string.” ‘ pily back to the children 
“We could,” said Granny. My dearest wish does not take j§ They were waiting for her. 
“My teacher gave me a long, “Now, Granny,” demand. 
sheet of silver paper. It fy No longer than a minute; § ¢d Mary, “what do yw 
would make lovely stars,” But it’s so very, very gay think of the tree?” 
suggested Jimmy. I’m eager to begin it, “It’s beautiful,” she an- 
They ran home, and in And it’s so very, very true swered. Together they & 


less than a jiffy they were 
back with their treasures. 


I've put my whole heart amined every doll, bead, and 


in it: star. 
Granny let them work onthe { F , “It’s time, I think,” said 
kitchen table and supplied Granny, look into the 
them with string and scis- Tcscerineiiinemmmernnmecenn! 4 ~=bag of goodies the grocer 


sors and paste made of flour 
and water mixed together. What nice children 
they were, she thought, and how lucky she had 
been to find the dime. It was a lucky coin. 
Twice she had tried to spend it and twice it had 
been given back to her. The stores were still 
open. She would buy something for the children 
with the dime, a game or a book that they could 
share. 

She said to them: “I must go out, but I won’t 
be long. While I am away you may trim the 
tree, and when I get back we will have a party.” 

“We'll be good,” promised the children. 

With the dime held tightly in her hand, 
Granny walked quickly toward the big store. 
When she«entered she saw that the clerks were 
already covering up their wares and getting 
ready to go home. “It’s too bad to bother them,” 
said Granny to herself. “They probably have 
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gave me. Come, Jim, we will 
let you do the peeking.” 

The little boy opened the bag. “Ooh!” he 
exclaimed, his eyes shining. “Cookies with pink 
frosting!” 

They sat around the kitchen table and feasted. 
They ate until every crum was gone. A loud 
knock brought them all to the door, and when 
Granny opened it, there stood Santa Claus in his 
bright-red fur-trimmed suit. 

“I'm looking for Mary, Stella, and Jim,” he 
shouted. 

“It’s us,” whispered the children, their eyes 
big, their faces pale. 

He strode into the room with a laugh 9 
merry and with such a kindly twinkle in his eyes 
that the children lost their shyness and crowded 
close to him. Then from his big brown sack 
he began to take toys, dolls for the girls, a drum 
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for Jim. There were paints and 
blocks, books and games. The 
children had never dreamed of 
anything like this. Even Granny 
was not forgotten. Santa Claus 
gave her a music box that 
played a tinkly tune over and 
over and over. Before he left, 
and while no one was looking 
he put an envelope under the 
Christmas tree. They thanked 
him again and again as they 
ran from one toy to another. 
When he left they waved and 
shouted until he disappeared 
into the night. Granny helped 
the children carry their gifts 
home and returned to sit quietly 
near the little tree. Then she 
saw the envelope. She opened 
it and saw her shiny dime. 

“It’s back again,’’ she 
laughed. “I simply cannot 
spend it.” 

Toward midnight the church 
bells began to ring clear and 
sweet. Once more Granny 
wrapped her gray shawl around 
her and put on her warm mit- 
tens. It was colder now, and 
the snow crunched as_ she 
walked to the big church. In- 
side candles gleamed and poin- 
settias held their red blossoms 
proudly toward the altar. Choir 
boys in black robes proclaimed 
the birthday of the Christ child 
in clear, high voices. On the 
faces of the people was re- 
flected a still, inner happiness. 
Granny tucked herself away in 
an obscure corner and let the 
carols, the ringing voice of the 
clergyman, the lights, and the 
bright flowers, fill her with 
ecstasy. She had found the won- 
der of Christmas. Even when 
the others were leaving she sat 
quietly until at last she found 
herself alone in the big church. 
Near the altar a crib had been 
built, and Granny looked at it, 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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O presents at all, Mummy?” Dorry asked 
again. 

“I’m afraid not, dear.” 

“It won’t seem like Christmas at all,” Richie 
grumbled. “I really need new skis. I’m too tall 
for my old ones.” 

“Our usual Christmas shopping trip is im- 
possible, because the State has decided not to 
open these isolated highways this winter. They're 
short of men and gasoline, and the heavy snows 
came early this year,” their mother explained. 

“Wish I could hibernate for the winter, like 
Old Cinnamon and the other bears do. Then I 
wouldn’t mind no Christmas,” Richie said 
gloomily. 

“Who said no Christmas?” demanded his 
mother. “Just no presents!” 

“There isn’t any difference, is there?” asked 
Dorty. 

“There’s a big difference,” replied her mother. 
“Can’t you think of some things to do for our- 
selves and others that won’t include bought 
presents?” 

“There’s trimming the tree and singing 
carols,” Dorry answered. “Now that Richie can 
accompany us on his accordion it will be nicer.” 

“We could have a party,” Richie offered, a 
little doubtfully. 

“Let's have a party for the little Burleys!” ex- 
claimed Dorry. “They never have as much for 
Christmas as we do.” 

“We ought to ask the big Jensen boys too 
then,” Richie said. 

“We could make cookies, and decorate them,” 
Dorry added. 

“And popcorn balls. Maybe we could even 
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make some sort of present for each of the Buy. 
leys.” 

“Tl give Molly my ‘jingle-bell’ mittens,” saij 
Dorry. “They are too small for me—and Nang 
can have my baby doll.” 

“Ned can have my skis, and make a 
wood airplane for Terry,” Richie said. 

“We could have the party on Christmas Eye 
Then we wouldn’t mind about not hanging w 
our stockings.” 

“But,” added Richie soberly, “there will stil 
be Christmas morning, with no presents. What'l 
we do about that?” 

“What about carrying a basket of goodies w 
the trail to Grandpa Dingledine?” their mothe 
asked. “You are always wishing for a chance 


Happiest 


By Elizabeth B. Whitmore 


to use your snowshoes. It will please him.” 

“That’s a good idea,” they both exclaimed, 
and Dorry added, “I love to go to Grandpa 
Dingledine’s.” 

Another week and school was over. Then the 
preparations started. Dorry wrapped up het 
“jingle-bell” mittens for Molly. Then she laut- 
dered Annabel Lee’s clothes and dressed her up 
for Nancy. 

Richie made and painted a wooden airplane 
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for little Terry and cleaned and waxed his 
outgrown skis for Ned. 

Next morning they made the popcorn balls 
and the cookies. The cookies were in many de- 
lightful shapes. Mother made them some colored 
icing—tred, yellow, and green—and the twins 
spent an absorbing afternoon putting gaily 
striped saddles on the rocking horses, wavy 
manes on the lions, and stripes and buttons on 
the doll cookies. 

The day of the party Daddy brought in the 
Christmas tree and set it in a corner of the liv- 
ing room. When the trimmings were on, the 
tree looked prettier than any they had ever had. 
Everything was ready. The living room looked 
as gay as Christmas itself, and packages of 


istmas Ever 


Pictures by Allen M. Dean 


goodies were wrapped and waiting for each 
guest. 

After supper the twins dressed for the party. 
Dorry put on her favorite coral-colored sweater. 
She looked into the mirror with satisfaction as 
she gave her dark hair a last brush. Happy brown 
eyes smiled back at her. A knock on the door 
sent her flying into the living room. 


Richie was opening the door. The little Bur- 
leys came in, their cheeks rosy from the cold air. 


Emmy and the Jensen boys were coming down 
the path, crunching snow under their boots. © 

Never was there a happier Christmas Eve. 
The caroling was great fun; they sang the songs 
over and over. Games were started, and before 
anyone realized how the time had flown, Mother 
appeared with hot cocoa and little cakes. 

Then it was time to give the little Burleys their 
presents. Nancy was happy to have the “jingle- 
bell” mittens, Molly squealed with delight over 
Annabel Lee, and Terry started zooming his air- 
plane around the room. But Ned was so happy 
to receive the skis he could hardly speak. He 
had wanted some for so long. 

“Got some new skis, Richie?’ Hans asked. 

“No,” Richie answered, not minding half so 
much as he saw Ned's gratitude. 

“We have new ones,” Carl said. ‘““You’re wel- 
come to my old ones, if you want them.” 

“That's fine,” Richie said. “Thanks a lot. My 
old ones were too short for me.” 

Richie went to sleep dreaming of Carl’s skis, 
while Dorry’s visions were of Christmas carols, 
little Molly’s wet good-by kiss, and the trip up 
into the park to Grandpa Dingledine’s in the 
morning. Neither one remembered about not 
hanging up stockings. 

The twins had had cinnamon toast and cocoa 
on Christmas morning ever since they could re- 
member; eggs too, this time in preparation for 
their strenuous walk. Then heavy sweaters, snow 
suits, caps, mittens, mufflers, snowshoes, and the 
basket of goodies for Grandpa Dingledine. 

“You may stay a while if Grandpa wants you 
to, but be sure to leave by three,” their mother 
said, as they started. 

At first they were cold, but the brisk walk 
soon warmed them up. 

Grandpa’s blue eyes beamed with pleasure 
when he saw them. 

“Well, now,” he boomed in his big voice, 
“Richard and Dorothy. Come in, come in.” 

The cozy cabin was fragrant with an aroma 
that spelled Christmas—plum pudding. 

“Let’s get you out of these warm trappings,” 
he said, cheerfully. “You can stay a while, can’t 
you? Made a good plum puddin’ and as tasty a 
pot of soup as ever was.” 

“We may stay until three o'clock,” Dorry an- 
swered. “We brought you some goodies, Grand- 

a.” 

Grandpa Dingledine expressed his pleasure 
over the gift as he (Please: turn to page 22) 
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The Tinkers 


Chapter Two 


ATURDAY was 

usually a short, 
busy day for Linda, 
but this one seemed 
as if it would never 
end. All day her 
thoughts had been in 
a turmoil over the 
Tinkers leaving and 
whenever she looked 
at the empty cabin 
across the street a 
mixture of strange 
thoughts raced 
through her mind. Tillie had seemed so hon- 
est and sincere. Could she have been only pre- 
tending? Were all the bundles and boxes full 
of things the Tinkers had taken from their 
customers ? 

“I wish I'd never heard of the Tinkers.” Linda 
frowned at the music on the piano and tried to 
practice her lesson, but the grey eyes of Tillie 
Tinker seemed to look at her, and she could 
hear her say, “Oh, I'd love to visit school”; then 
Janet’s “I doubt if you ever see the box again. 
You can chum with a foreigner; I'm not going 
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Suddenly Tillie gave a squeal of delight. 


By Olive Rambo Cook 
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to.” Linda’s eyes 
stung with unshed 
tears and the notes 
of the music blurred 
before her. With a 
muffled sob, she put 
her head down on 
her arms and tried 
to shut out the whole 
disagreeable week. 
There was a knock 
at the door. ‘ 
“I don’t want to 
see anyone,” Linda 
grumbled as she 
dried her eyes and 
went to answer. “It's 
no time for com- 
pany.” Then 
gave a cry of bewil- 
derment; for there 
stood Tillie Tinker 
with the music box 
in her arms, het 
rumpled coat cleaned 
and pressed, and a 
soft red scarf over her yellow braids. 
“Why—why, where did you come from?” 
Linda stared as if she were seeing a ghost. 
“From across the street.” Tillie’s face was 
glowing with happiness. “I brought the music 
box home. Papa said to tell yo re 
“But I thought—you took the—oh, Tillie, | 
thought you left last night.” Linda stammered. 
Tillie looked straight at Linda, her gray eyes 
puzzled. 
“You thought we left—and didn’t bring home 
the music box?” 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Tinkers came to Little Town in a trailer, A. 
Tinker, Mrs. Tinker, Tillie Tinker, and Minnie, 
the little black hen. Mr. Tinker set up a “fix-it” 
shop in a small tent beside their trailer. The sixth 
grade, especially Linda Tracy and her chum Janet, 
thought the Tinkers were a funny family. Linda 
took her music box to the shop to have it fixed so 
that she and Janet could see what the family was 
like. Tillie told the girls her parents had come 
from Switzerland to see America and that she 


Linda nodded, ashamed to speak. Tillie’s face 
grew serious and the happiness went away. 

“But we just moved to the other side of the 
camp, into a larger cabin by the highway, where 
we won't be so crowded and more people will 
see Papa’s sign.” She explained quietly. 

For a moment all was still, then Linda reached 
out her hand and brought Tillie into the living 
room and shut the door. 

“I'm sorry.” Linda asked forgiveness. “Sorry 
I ever had such a thought, honest, I am. Mom 
says I’m always ‘jumping to conclusions,’ and 
this one wasn’t a good one. Please, Tillie, let’s 
be friends.” 

Tillie looked hurt for a minute as she searched 
Linda’s face; then she smiled, and all the hap- 
piness came back. 

“Maybe I would have thought the same thing. 
We'll just forget it,” she said generously. “It 
will be so good to have a friend. We never stay 
long enough for me to have a real one. But I 
must tell you why Papa kept the music box so 
long. He mended the place where the rose 
was broken.” 

“Mended the rose?” Linda could not believe 
her eyes. “But he’s carved another and it ex- 
actly matches!” 

“Papa always does something extra for good 
measure. And he doesn’t charge for the extra. 
Now I've something special to tell you—may- 
be it’s all the better for the keeping—” 

She took Linda’s hand and held it tight. “I’m 
going to start to school Monday! In the sixth 
gtade! We've been to see the teacher. Papa is 
going to help Mr. Winthrop at the camp and run 
the Fix-It Shop too, and maybe we'll stay a long 
time. Maybe three or four months!” 

“Oh, Tilleeeeee!” Linda danced up and down. 
“You'll be in my room. Take off your wraps and 
let’s play the music box while I tell you all about 
everything. We're to have an exhibit this very 


had never gone to school more than a month or & 
two in any one place. Linda asked her to visit the 4 
school, which made Janet angry with her, because 4 
Tillie was a “foreigner.” 

That afternoon Miss Fentress announced that # 
the sixth grade would give a program. Linda was & 
to be the chairman of the display committee. Scotty @ 
Shaw was to help her. Linda was disappointed be- % 
cause she wanted Janet to work with her. The next & 
morning the fix-it shop was gone! 


next Friday. I have to place the displays. Could 
you help? Oh, Tillie, I’m so glad you're going 
to school.” 

As the merry little tinkle of the music box 
echoed through the room the two girls talked 
and planned. Linda even told her about Scotty 


Shaw and his offer to help. But she never men- 


tioned Janet or told of their quarrel about the 
“foreigner.” A strange little quiver of fear 
touched Linda whenever she thought of Mon- 
day morning and how Janet might behave. 

“There’s something else I want to ask you,” 
Linda hesitated as Tillie started home. “Did I 
see a little black hen fly out of the car when you 
first came, or didn’t I?” 

Tillie laughed. “Of course you did. That's 
Minnie. And Tiny is the dog. They sleep to- 
gether in a little box. Papa will get a big laugh 
when I tell him you weren’t sure you saw 
Minnie.” 

Monday morning Tillie came by early and 
they hurried on to school. : 

“Do I look all right,” Tillie asked anxiously 


- as she took off her coat. Linda looked at the 


blue wool skirt, freshly pressed, and the red 
sweater with the careful darning at the elbows. 
A narrow red ribbon kept the shining braids to- 
gether. Linda gave Tillie a quick squeeze as she 
remembered the day in the cabin and knew how 
hard Mrs. Tinker had tried to fix her clothes. 
“You look—swell,” she answered. 

When Janet came she gave Linda a cool little 
glance and said a short hello to Tillie. That was 
all. If Tillie thought it strange that Janet wasn’t 
friendly, she kept it to herself. 

When it came time to announce the committees, 
Linda said nothing about not wanting to serve, 
‘but looked straight at Miss Fentress. 

“I'd like to have Tillie Tinker and Scotty 
Shaw,” she said. 

There was an instant of dead silence as Linda 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, watch over me to- 
day 

At every turn along the way; 

Help me to choose that which 
is good; 

Help me to act as God’s child 
should. 


sat down, then the whole room 
seemed to take a breath of 
surprise. Miss Fentress smiled. 

“Tillie Tinker is the new 
sixth grader. She is living with 
her parents in Little Town. Til- 
lie, we are glad to have you 
with us. A good committee, 
Linda.” 

Tillie smiled shyly and Scot- 
ty leaned over the aisle and 
whispered: “Thanks a lot, Lin- 
da. I'll do my best.” 

That week was a busy and 
mysterious one. Invitations went 
out to parents, and they were 
mystified too. Everyone was 
wondering what the others 
would bring. 

Linda hurried home each af- 
ternoon and pasted prints in 
her album and mounted en- 
largements with broad white 
mats. Some she tinted. Eve- 
nings were all too short. 

Tillie hurried home too, a 
stack of books under her arm, 
trying to make up for all the 
weeks and months of school 
she had missed. Linda knew 
Tillie would not have an ex- 
hibit, for her leisure time was 
all spent in study. So Linda 
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didn’t even mention it to her.*° 


Finally Friday came, clear 
and bright as a new dime. Lin- 
da had her enlargements, her 
snapshot album, and her ko- 
dak carefully wrapped in a 
box. Miss Fentress was waiting 
at the door of the study hall 
to enter each name and number 
in her book and to put a num- 


ber on each exhibit. There were . 


many other boxes already on 
the long tables. From one of 
them came a strange, cooing 
sound. This was going to be 
fun. It would be like Christmas, 
opening all these packages. 

“I’m glad you put me on this 
committee,” Linda whispered to 
Miss Fentress. 

At last all the exhibits were 
in, and Miss Fentress gave them 
permission to start unpacking 
and putting up the displays. 
They must be finished by noon, 
for after lunch Superintendent 
Davis, Miss Webb, the art 
supervisor, and the scoutmaster, 
Mr. Sheldon, would come to 
judge them and award the rib- 
bons. 


Scotty looked at the rows of | 


boxes and began rolling up his 
sleeves. “Oh, boy! Do you think 
we'll ever get them unpacked? 
I brought a hammer and some 
tacks. Listen ——” 

There was a soft cooing 
sound. “Pigeons—I know who 
brought them.” 

“T never thought there would 
be anything alive.” Linda’s eyes 
were shining. 

“It’s just like a fair,” Tillie 
said. 

Scotty carefully lifted a 
wicker crate out of a box. Two 
blue pigeons looked at them 
inquisitively, keen eyes wonder- 
ing what it was all about. On 
the front a neatly lettered sign 
said: 

“Carrier Pigeons. The oldest 


in existenicé?; 

There was a little book to 
that told about carrier pigeon 

and what they could do, 4 
drinking fountain held 
water and there was whol 
grain in a feeder for them t 
eat. 

Linda turned away 
tantly. “We can’t look at the 
first entry all .day.. We'll. have 
to hurry.” 

“Hear that cluckin’? That's 


hen and chickens.” 


peered through a hole in a box, 
“And here are some rabbits 
too.” 

Tillie and Linda opened an. 
other box and lifted out a small 
wooden loom, with a piece of 
weaving partly finished. “I'd like 
to know how to do that.” Lin. 
da moved the beater of the 
loom carefully back and forth. 
“And look at the scarves and 
belts and purses already woven! 
Let’s push this table back 
against the wall and pin the 
finished pieces on the bulletin 
board behind it.” 

“Oh, boy, a model airplane. 
I know who makes these too, 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 

Dear Father, hear my good- 
night prayer: 

Please bless Your children 
everywhere. 

Let fear of war and hatred 
cease 

And every heart be filled with 
peace. 
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but I won't tell.” Scotty bal- 
anced the graceful plane on his 
hand and admired the work- 
manship. “It’s a Piper Cub, and 
a dandy too.” 

“This is lovely.” Linda was 
bending over a big scrapbook 
filled with pressed leaves and 
information about them. 

As each exhibit was taken 
out of its box they decided 
where it would look the best. 
Suddenly Tillie gave a squeal of 
delight. “Look what Scottie 
has.” He held up a tiny French 
doll. 

“That's Ja——” 

Linda clapped her hand over 
her mouth with a gasp of sur- 
prise. “I’m not telling.” She 
helped take out the dolls she 
had played with so often. Jan- 
et’s dolls. A tender, homesick 
feeling came into her heart as 
she placed them in a group on 
the table. They seemed almost 
like her own. She looked up at 
Tillie and caught a strange ex- 
pression in the gray eyes. ‘Tillie 
would love to have dolls like 
this. She is just like us, even if 
she hasn’t any home and never 
went to school. Janet’s wrong 
to criticize her.” Linda thought. 


There were so many inter- 
esting things. A woodwork dis- 
play showing book ends, a ta- 
ble partly finished; a leather 
pocketbook and a billfold with 
the leather tools used in mak- 
ing it; clay models; rocks found 
in the county, all labeled and 
named; two stamp collections, 
little wooden boats, some with 
sails and others with propellers 
cut from a tin can; a ship model 
with sails and a tiny carved 
anchor, a crystal radio set 
mounted on a piece of wood, 
with headphones attached and 
a description of each part used 
and stations contacted; a horn 
and stack of music. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of December 1 
As days slip by new joy I find, 
For thoughts of Christmas fill 

my mind. 

For the week of December 8 
My Christmas plans include 

someone 


Who does not have much joy 
or fun. 


For the week of December 15 
To choose the right gifts I 
have tried, 
And each with love is wrapped 
and tied. 


For the week of December 22 
For children everywhere I 
ray: 
May joy be yours this Christ- 
mas Day. 
For the week ef December 29 


The old year passes, and the 
new, 

With untold good, is almost 
due. 


“Hmm, wonder whose this 
is.” Scotty looked at the tinted 
enlargements and Linda pre- 
tended not to notice. “Here’s 
one of the school and some kids 
playing in the yard. There’s 
Miss Fentress. Say, this is swell. 
And here’s one of Little Town. 
Let’s put this where everyone 
can see it.” 


Then there was an unusual 
display of the town’s daily pa- 
per, the Constitution. First cafhe 
the paper sack the boys used to 
catty papers in and a copy of 
the previous day’s issue. Then 
came pictures of the office, thé 


linotypes, samples of news- 


print, and printed placards that 
told all the steps in making the 
paper. 

One of the very last exhibits 
opened caused a gasp of sur- 
prise: 

“The Christmas Scene. 
Carved from soap.” Linda lifted 
out a flat wooden tray on which 
the figures had been arranged. 
“I wonder who made that.” 
She touched the little figures 
tenderly, Joseph, Mary, and the 
Christ child. “Even the straw 
is little pieces of yellow soap. 
And the clothes are in color. 
How could anyone do that?” 

“And the animals—a donkey 
and a cow—and a lamb.” Scot- 
ty leaned closer. 

“T think the little lamb is the 
nicest of all,” Tillie said quietly. 
“It’s carved perfectly.” 

“It’s beautiful, but it needs 
a light,” said Linda, “like a 
star. Scotty, couldn’t you fix 
something to shine on it?” 

“Like a star? Sure I could. 
I've got a little spotlight that 
would be just the thing. I'll 
hurry back at noon and hook it 
up. And I've got an idea. Why 
wouldn’t some sprigs of cedar 
around the edge of the tray 
and a bunch up behind it be 
pretty? I can bring that too 
from a tree in our yard.” 

Linda smiled proudly. “Scot- 
ty, all your strength isn’t in your 
arms.” Scotty grinned. 

At last everything was in 
place. They. walked slowly 
around the room giving a final 
touch here and there. In front of 

(Please turn to page 26) y 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 


T WAS the day before Christmas, and John 
: Henry Wood had been a good boy just as 
long as he could. 

His sister Ruth Ann, who was younger than 
he, kept trying to help trim the big Christmas 
tree. His Mother had placed a bright star at the 
top, and had said, “When I get to John’s head 
I will stop; and John can trim to Ruth’s head 
and no more, and Ruth can trim from there right 
down to the floor.” 


But John Henry tried to do more than his 


4 


He wound them around 
and around Ruth. 
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with Santa Claus 


Pictures by Edith Cunning; 


share; and part of the trimmings he put in 
Ruth’s hair. And he took silvery strands that were 
meant for the tree and yelled, “I’m an Indian; 
now just look at me” ; and he wound them around 
and around Ruth until all she could do was just 
breathe and stand still. 


Then he climbed on the ladder, yelled, “Look, 
Ruth, surprise!” And dropped Christmas snow 
flakes right down in her eyes. 

Then his mother came in and said, ‘Johnny, 
dear me, there’s more trimming on Ruth than 
there is on the tree.” And after she’d scolded 
and sent him outdoors, he came back and tracked 
mud and snow on the floors. And what’s more, 
when time to eat dinner came round, John 
Henry was not anyplace to be found. 

His mother was worried. When he came home 
she said, “Eat your dinner, now, Johnny, and 
go straight to bed. Good thing Santa Claus 
doesn’t live in this block.” And 
she sent him to bed before seven 
o'clock. 

“It’s Christmas Eve—Santa 
has gotten my note; And I said 
I had been a good boy, when 
I wrote,” John Henry thought 
as he climbed into bed. “Now 
I guess he won't bring me a 
train and a sled. But if he just 
brings me the ball and the bat 
and some candy and nuts, I'll 
be lucky at that.” 

And suddenly the room 
seemed so quiet and still; and 
he looked, and over the white 
window sill stepped Old Saint 
Nicholas, jolly and round, and 
into the bedroom he sprang with 
a bound. 

“Get your cap, coat, and 
boots, and don’t make any noise. 
I want you to help me deliver 
some toys,” he said as he gave 
his red coattail a flap and shook 
drifts of snow from his furty 
red cap. 

John Henry jumped into his 
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clothing so quick he almost got out before good 
Old Saint Nick; and quick as a wink he was in 
the sleigh; and behind the swift reindeer they 


hurried away. 


“Some chimneys, you see,” said Saint Nick, 
“are so small my tummy won’t seem to go down 
them at all. And to one little house I must be 
sure to go before my supplies begin running too 


low! Some children, 
you know, ask for 
more than their share, 
and that means no 
toys for someone 
somewhere.” 

As they neared a 
small house, Santa 
Claus whispered, 
“Whoa!” and the 
reindeer all came to a 
stop in the snow. 
Then he took from 
his pocket a long 
Christmas list. “Just 
want to be sure there 
is nothing I’ve 
missed,” and he read: 
“Dear Santa, please 
bring me a ball, and 
sister a doll. Thank 
you, Santa, that’s all.” 

“See here,” said 
Santa, “it’s signed 
simply ‘Bill, and 
those are the stock- 
ings I'd like you to 


fill. Put the candy and 


nuts in each one first 
of all, leaving room 
at the top for the doll 
and the ball.” 

He lifted John up 


He filled them both full. 


“Come quick and see 
all the nice things.” 


on the chimney. 
“Good luck,” he said. 
“Now be careful and 
don’t you get stuck.” 
And John Henry felt 
himself starting to 
drop, and into the 
house he descended, 
kerplop! 

The room he was 
in seemed to be al- 
most bare; but he saw 
the two stockings 
hung over a chair. So 
he filled them both 
full without making 
a noise, and he 
thought, “How I 
wish they had some 
of my toys.” 

Each reindeer was 
pawing a wee restless 
hoof when Santa 
pulled Johnny back 
up on the roof. “Hop 
into the sleigh, it’s 
time we were gone, 


there are many more stockings to fill before 
dawn. I must take you back home,” Santa said. 
“Don’t forget, I still have your stocking and 
Ruth’s to fill yet. On, Comet, on, Cupid, on, on, 
all of you! On, Donder! on Blitzen!” The snow 


simply flew! 


“Santa,” said Johnny, “I think, if you will, 
I'd like to take part of my toys to Bill. I said 
I'd been good, but today, just in fun, I did lots 


of things that I shouldn’t (Please turn to page 29) 
He lifted John up on the chimney. 
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That Night 
in Bethlehem 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


Roman empire that was ruled over by the em. 
peror Augustus Caesar. One day word came tp 
the little town that the emperor had issued q 
command that all people under his rule were tp 
go to the city or town from which their families 
had come, and there put their names upon a 
written list. Augustus Caesar wanted more taxes 
and the list of names was for the tax collector's 
records. 

Joseph and Mary were descendents of the line 
of David, king of Israel. For many generations 


A short distance ahead was the little town of Bethlehem. 


EARLY two thousand years ago in the 
N little town of Nazareth, Mary, the young 
wife of Joseph, a carpenter, sang as she went 
about her humble household tasks in the little 
room back of the carpenter shop. Mary sang of- 
ten, Many times Joseph stopped his work with 
hammer and saw to listen. Friends paused in pass- 
ing to catch the rise and fall of the wordless 
song. 

The song that Mary sang was a chant full of 
praise and thanksgiving, and Mary’s heart was 
overflowing with it. 

Marty was a woman favored by the Lord. God’s 
own angel had spoken to her and given her 
counsel. With the memory of the angel’s visit 
ever before her and of the angel’s promise filling 
her thoughts with wonder, Mary sang her joy- 
ous song. 

Nazareth was a very small part of the great 
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Bethlehem—or “the city of David,” as it was 
often called—had been the home of the family 
of David. So it was to that place that Joseph and 
Mary must go to put their names on the tax 
list. 

“It will be a long and hard journey from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem,” Joseph probably ex- 
plained to Mary as he went about the task of 
closing his shop. For no one thought of disobey- 
ing the emperor's orders. 

Joseph and Mary started to Bethlehem, Mary 
riding on the back of a small donkey and Joseph 
walking beside her to guide the way. Many days 
they trudged the dusty road down the mountain- 
side to the river Jordan, which they followed al- 
most to its end. Then hour after hour they 
climbed the hills of Judah until they could see 
a short distance ahead the little town of Bethle- 
hem. 
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“day been turning people away, 


At the time of Joseph and Mary’s journey the 
then known world was old, it was burdened with 
selfishness and sin, and many people had lost 
faith. The promised Saviour had not come. Gen- 
eration after generation the people had watched 
and waited. Was Isaiah’s prophecy, made hun- 
dreds of years before, that a Saviour would come 

sto the earth a false hope? Had God forgotten 
His promise? 

' The sun sank low. Shepherds on the hillside 
not far from the road where Joseph and Mary 
were pursuing their weary way, gathered up 
their sheep in preparation for the night. As they 
paused to rest by the roadside Joseph and Mary 
may have watched the men and their sheep. 
Shepherds are a kind, gentle folk who spend 
long hours gazing at the stars as they lie on the 
ground at night near their flocks. The shepherds 
_on the hillside there near Bethlehem were among 
the faithful who watched and waited and prayed 
for the long-promised Saviour. 

The streets in Bethlehem were swarming with 
people; weary people who had traveled many 
miles over rough roads; excited people hastily 
trying to find lodging for the night; angry peo- 
ple rebellious because of high taxes. While Mary 


/ rested on the donkey, Joseph went from place 


to place seeking shelter. But the 
inns, the homes, the public 
places had since early in the 


because there was no more 
room. 

At last Joseph talked with a 
man who lived at, the edge of 
town. The man owned a stable, 
and he had swept the stable f 
clean and put in fresh straw. It gifts 
was all that he had to offer, but 
Joseph was welcome to take his 
young wife to the stable for the - the 
night. It was better than spend- 


The Greatest 
Gift 
By Roberta Symmes 
Lord Jesus, I am giving 


» To everyone I know. 
My gift to you should be 


It’s Your ‘birthday, and 


men watched the stars, the signs were numerous, 
for God had centered His attention that night 
on Bethlehem. 

It was a clear, calm night. The shepherds 
gazed heavenward, as was their custom. A star 
brighter than any star had ever been before at- 
tracted their interest. Then suddenly the whole 
hillside was floodéd with a light of great bril- 
liance. Frightened, the shepherds fell with their 
faces to the ground. ~ 

But an angel came and stood with the shep- 
herds. “Fear not,” the angel said, “for I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

The angel ceased speaking and the air was 
filled with heavenly music. An angel choir sang, 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 


good will toward men.” 

When the music was hushed, the angel told the 
shepherds: “This shall be a sign unto you. You 
shall find the baby wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.” 

The shepherds lifted their faces. The angel 
was gone. Slowly the shepherds rose from the 
ground. In wonder they looked at one another. 
“Let us go into Bethlehem and 
see this thing which has come to 
pass,” they reasoned together. 

It was early morning as they 
made their way through the 
streets. At the edge of town, in- 
side the stable, they found 
Joseph and Mary watching over 
their newborn son as He lay, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
on fresh straw in the manger. 

“The Saviour!” some of the 
shepherds cried. 

“The infant King!” cried the 
others. 


ing the night on the street or 
sleeping under the trees. 

Many are the signs of God's 
goodness to man. People’ who 
love God and walk in His ways 
recognize those signs. The 


&reater the event or happening 


the more numerous are the 
signs given. Where shepherds 
rested on the hills near Bethle- 


' hem and in the East, where wise 


so 
I’ve wondered what would 
please You most, 
I’ve thought and thought 
and thought: 
I’ve wrapped my gift up 
well with love, 
It’s just myself I’ve 
brought! 


They told Mary of the an- 
gel’s good tidings and of the 
heavenly choir. Mary smiled as 
she hummed her wordless song 
to the sleeping babe, whom she 
and Joseph called Jesus. 

The day wore on. To the 
crowd in the streets the shep- 
herds told and retold the story 
of the angel and of the good 

(Continued inside back cover) 
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Pictures by 
Florence McCurdy 


By Lawrent Lee 


HE four of them stood in the snow in the 
ae of the schoolyard, The last bell rang, 
and none of them started in. 

Coralee was indignant. Louise was so angry 
that her dark eyes snapped fire at Charlie Brewer; 
but tall, raw-boned Charlie grinned down at the 
girls and dug the trunk of the evergreen tree he 
had taken from them deeper into the snow. 
Coralee’s Cousin Red looked up at Charlie, 
frankly puzzled. 

Louise stamped her foot. “He says it’s his, and 
he knows it’s ours!” she cried. 

“Of course it’s ours,” Coralee declared. 
“Louise and I got it at Mrs. Hanlevy’s. She said 
we could have it, and we're going to spray it 
with aluminum paint and bring it to school for 
our Christmas party.” 

“We were going to do it in our barn this 
evening after school,” said Louise. “But that 
old Charlie Brewer 

“Saw us coming and took it away from us,” 
Coralee finished her sentence when Louise’s anger 
choked her. 

“I wish you’d make him give it back, Red!” 
said Louise. “I wish you’d make him behave!” 

Charlie Brewer laughed. He was a head taller 
than Red. He was sturdy and hard-muscled. Mak- 
ing him do anything would be hard, but Red 
did not look afraid. He looked puzzled and em- 
barrassed, as though he hated to see Charlie 
bully the girls but did not know the best way 
to get him to stop. 
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He said persuasively: 


with the rest of us at our Christmas party—an 
if you don’t give it back, we'll all be tardy.” 


Charlie glanced down at the tree. It was not - | 


large, but each small branch came off the trunk 
at the right angle and the tiny brown cones 
shown as though they had been waxed. 

Charlie said flatly, “I ain’t going back on what 
I said. The tree’s mine. I like Christmas trees 
just like they grow—all green—not messed up 
with a lot of paint to make them look frosty.” 

Coralee said: “You've no right to our tree, 
Charlie. You've got to give it back!” 

“I'm going in before I’m tardy,” said Red 
abruptly. “Charlie’ll give it back all right.” 

“If you don’t make him do it now, Red Sloan,” 
cried Louise, “‘you’re a coward!” 

Red did not seem to hear her. He started to- 
ward the doot. Charlie followed him, dragging 
the tree and grinning. 


“You shouldn’t have called Red a coward,” » 


Coralee said unhappily. “He has some reason for 
not making Charlie give it back now.” 
“He's afraid,” Louise repeated angrily. 
just as bad as Charlie, and that’s awful!” 
Anger rose in Coralee too. She forgot that it 
was time for the tardy bell. She and Louise 
stood in the snow and looked at each other as 
if both of them had forgotten what a good time 
they had had finding and cutting the evergreen. 
“T'll thank you to remember Red’s my cousin!” 


“Why don’t you give 
it back to them Charlie? You'll enjoy it along 


“He’s 
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Coralee said. “I don’t like you to call him a 
coward just because he won’t jump on Charlie 
and fight him.” 

“He’s a coward,” said Louise hotly. “And I 
don’t ever want to speak to him again!” 

“Then I don’t want to speak to you either,” 
said Coralee. “I-——” 

Through her words cut the sharp ringing of 
the tardy bell. Both girls ran toward the school 
building. They were too late and would have to 
stay in after school. The day they had thought 
would be so happy when they found the tree 
was dreary and full of trouble. 

Coralee did not have a chance to speak to 
Red again. Every time she looked at Charlie her 
indignation grew because he had taken their ever- 
green tree. Every time she looked at Louise, her 
anger grew because Louise had called Red a 


coward. She missed some of her words in spell- - 


ing and got two wrong answers in arithmetic. 

Miss Morgan said: “What is the matter, Cora- 
lee? Are you thinking so much about Christmas 
that you can’t keep your mind on your work?” 

Coralee tried not to think of Louise or Charlie. 
Thinking of them did her no good. She had a 
tardy mark against her; she was going to miss 
her play after school; her grades were suffering. 

At four o'clock school was out; and the other 
children left the room—all but Coralee and 
- Louise. They sat quietly with their books until 
Miss Morgan said, “You may go now if 
you'll remember to be more prompt in the 
future.” 

They hurried away, but Louise went the 
faster. Louise went so fast that Coralee 
knew Louise was trying to avoid her, and 
she wondered if they 
would ever be friends 
again. She thought of 
something her aunt had 
told her and Red: “Never 


go to bed with your anger. Anger makes a bad 
bedfellow, and the longer you hug it to you the 
bigger it grows. It destroys friendships and people 
and even whole cities and nations. Before the sun 
goes down on your anger, try to straighten out 
the misunderstandings that caused it.” 

Coralee wondered how she could do that. 
Louise had called her cousin Red a coward, and 
there was no misunderstanding about that. It 
might be however that if she could make Louise 
understand that Red was not a coward, she could 
straighten out the misunderstanding. And if she 
could not, perhaps the best thing to do was to 
feel sorry for her and forgive her. 

She called, but Louise either did not hear her 
or pretended not to hear. 

Coralee began to run. She could run much 
faster than Louise. When Louise turned in at 
her home gate, Coralee followed her. They 
reached the porch at the same time, and to 
Coralee’s surprise Louise turned toward her, 
laughing. “I guess we’re not mad at each other 
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any more, are we, Coralee? Not 
after you came all the way home 
with me?” 

“No,” said Coralee. “I’m 
sorry I said I never wanted to 
see you any more.” 

“I guess,” said Louise, “we 
were both so mad at Charlie it 
made us mad at each other.” 

Coralee stood very still. What 
was she going to do about 
Charlie? If it were important 
not to let the sun set on her 
anger for Louise, it was impor- 
tant too not to keep on being 
angry at Charlie. 

“I know what you're think- 
ing,” said Louise. “You're 
thinking I shouldn’t have called 
Red a coward. But he acted 
like one.” 

While Coralee hunted for 
words to make Louise under- 
stand about Red, someone 
whistled down by the gate. 
Someone called, “Hey, girls! 
See what I have!” 

“Look!” cried Louise. ‘“Red’s 
got our Christmas tree! How 
did he do it?” 

Coralee stared. Red was com- 
ing toward them at a run. He 
was dragging their tree behind 
him! 

“I got it all right,” he said 
when he got closer. “Poor old 
Charlie’s never had much fun. 
He’s never even had a Christ- 
mas tree, much less anything to 
go on it. So I took him out in 
the woods; and we cut one for 
him, twice as big as this one. 
He's the happiest boy you ever 
saw. 

“You didn’t have to fight 
him for it?” asked Louise, 
amazed. 

“Of course not,” said Red. 
“A fight’d just get us into trou- 
ble, and Charlie’d have kept the 
tree, no matter what we did. 
As it is, Charlie and I had a 
talk; and I think he under- 
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stands a lot of things better 
than he did.” 

Coralee said gravely: “I’m 
glad we didn’t keep on being 
mad, aren’t you, Louise? Now 
we can get to work on our tree 
—paint it, you know.” 

With Red’s help the next 
morning the girls took the pret- 
tiest Christmas tree to school 
that their room ever had. 


Happiest Christmas 


Ever 
(Continued from page 9) 


emptied the basket. Then he 
had to hear all the village news, 
and tell the twins all of his— 
what kind of tracks he saw as 
he went out for wood and wa- 
ter; which birds liked the food 


he put out; why the bears had - 


hibernated early this year. 
It was lunchtime before they 


had covered all the news front, . 


and they did full justice to 
Grandpa’s soup and to his 
spicy, sweet plum pudding. 
While Grandpa cleaned up the 
kitchen, Dorry washed the 
dishes and Richie dried them. 
Then Grandpa said, his blue 
eyes bright with an idea: 

“It’s going to three 
o'clock soon. Like to see the 
beetle and the wood choppers 
before you go?” 

“Oh, yes, grandpa,” the 
twins exclaimed. 

Grandpa set the toys out on 
the table. They had been 
brought to him from Europe 
many years ago, when he was 
a little boy, but they were still 
in good condition. 

“And now, Dorry, which one 
first ?”” 

“Oh, the beetle, Grandpa.” 
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OW that Christmas is al- 
N most here all of us are 
making plans for the annual 
visit of that jolly old fellow in 


' the red suit who always comes 
- on Christmas Eve. Yes, Santa 
_ Claus has for months been fill- 


ing his pack with choice tidbits 
and wonderful gifts for every- 
one, and soon we shall hear the 
tinkle of sleigh bells in the 
frosty night telling us that Santa 
is on his merry way. 

When he arrives he will find 
that we are expecting him, and 
have prepared for his coming a 
Christmas tree gay with cheery 
lights, glittering tinsel, and glis- 
tening red, green, blue, gold, 
and silver ornaments. Then on 


, Christmas morning we shall hur- 


ty out of bed to find on and un- 
der the tree mysterious packages 
on which the good old Saint 
has put our name. Then we 
shall have the joyous thrill of 
opening the packages and en- 
joying the wonderful gifts that 
the spirit of Christmas has pro- 
vided for us. Maybe among 


Collectors « « 


By Roland Rexroth 


them will be one containing 
some new stamps for our collec- 
tion! 

Wouldn’t it be a fine idea for 
some country to put out a special 
postage stamp at Christmas time 
showing a gaily decorated 
Christmas tree, and bearing a 
universal Christmas greeting 
like “Merry Christmas to all”? 

So far no country has issued 
any stamp showing a Christmas 
tree, but several stamps picture 
evergreen trees like those we 
decorate for Christmas. The 
small country of Lebanon, in the 
Near East, some years ago issued 
several stamps picturing the 
famous cedars of Lebanon that 
are mentioned more than once 
in the Bible. These trees have 
been landmarks for many cen- 
turies, and countless weary trav- 
elers have stopped to rest in 
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their shade. We illustrate one 
of these Lebanese stamps. 

A tree celebrated in American 
history is pictured on the United 
States stamp issued in 1935, 
which we illustrate. It is the 
famous Connecticut Charter 
Oak, in the hollow trunk of 
which the colonists once hid 
their royal charter for safekeep- 
ing. 
Our third illustration, the 
stamp from Libia, North Africa, 
pictures a flowering desert tree. 

Many unusual kinds of trees 
are part of stamp designs. 
Among them are the date palm, 
oil palm, and cocoanut palm, 
and breadfruit, banana, orange, 
rubber, baobab, and coffee trees. 

All these designs are very at- 
tractive, and a page of trees 
makes an interesting addition 
to a stamp collection. 

Here's hoping that your 
Christmas is made merry indeed 
with some beautiful new stamps 
that will afford you many hours 
of pleasure in classifying and 
mounting them. 


Grandpa wound up _ the 
green and gold beetle, and put 
it down on the table. The beetle 
flapped its wings, and shuffled 
around on its six legs in the 
most comical way. Dorry and 
Richie laughed at its awkward 
movements. 

Then Grandpa said, “Now 
for the choppers.” These were 
of hand-carved wood,.a man 


and a bear, who moved up and 
hit a tiny log with an ax, each 
one in its turn, as Grandpa 
pulled first one end and then the 
other, of a double stick. The 
twins watched with as much 
pleasure as the first time they 
had seen them. 

Instead of putting them 
away Grandpa said: “You chil- 
dren come nearer to being like 


my own grandchildren than 
any others. I’m going to give 
these toys to you. I know you'll 
keep them nice, just as I have.” 

“Why, Grandpa!” Dorry 
said. “Why, Grandpa!” Dor- 
ty hopped off her chair to give 
him a hug. Richie said, “Grand- 
pa, that’s the nicest present I 
ever had.” 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


One of our members writes that she thinks personal letters should 
not be published. She says she likes to know what the Boosters are doing, 
but feels that she is prying when she reads your letters to me as secre- 
tary of our club. We try to use good judgment in selecting the letters 
used, and we would never publish a letter written to us in confidence. 
If you do not want your letter printed to make sure that it is not used 
please tell us in the letter not to do so and it will not be printed. 

Another Booster writes that she would like to have the addresses 
of the Boosters whose letters are printed. Beginning this month we are 
printing the addresses. 

Christmas is just around the corner, and Boosters are bubbling over 
with the Christmas spirit for they have been radiating joy and spread- 
ing good cheer all through the year. You will remember that in the story 
of Jesus’ birth in Bethlehem the angel of the Lord said to the shepherds 
in the field, “I bring you good tidings of great joy.” Boosters carry 
“good tidings” (good news) every time they speak words of cheer and 
comfort, words of joy and truth. 

If you are a reader of WEE WisDom and should like to join our club, 
just address your letter to Secretary, Good Words Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo., and I will send you an application blank. 

A happy Christmas to each of you! 


Secretary. 


We like your little verse, 
George, and we think your ad- 
dress sounds very inviting. 


Dear Secretary: Every night 
when I go to bed my eye falls 
upon a picture hanging on the 
wall. It reminds me to say The 
Prayer of Faith. It has a verse on it 
that goes like this: 

“Kind hearts are the gardens, 

Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 

Kind deeds are the fruits.” 

I have learned The Prayer of 
Faith by heart now.—George T. 
Steadman, “Hedgerow,” Flansham 
Lane, Feldham, Bognor Regis, Sus- 
sex, England. 


If Dudley should ever ques- 
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tion God’s ability to answer his 
prayer, he will remember the 
tide home from the picnic. 


Dear Secretary: One Sunday we 
went to the lake for a picnic. We 
were having so much fun we 
didn’t start for home until nine- 
thirty at night. On the way home 
we almost went into a ditch; but 
I said, “God is Daddy's strength,” 
and he gave a sharp turn and didn’t 
go in the ditch at all, and we got 
home safely.—Dudley Lang, B. F. 
Star Rte., Box 112, Eagle Point, 


Oreg. 
a 


Indeed we enjoyed your let- 
ter, Delphine. It reminds me of 
the time my brothers and [ let 
Mother's birds get outside. We 


had just such a time as you had. 


Dear Secretary: 1 haven't written 
for a long time, but I hope you 
enjoy my letter. 

While Grandmother fed the baby 
birds Saturday two got out. One 
got outdoors. We caught the one 
that was in the house, but while 
putting it in the cage another got 
outdoors. We were hunting for 
them. I prayed, and I felt sure we 
would find them. Then Daddy 
found one. We chased it and 
climbed trees and finally caught it 
with a fish net. 


Then we quit looking, because ~ 


by this time we thought it would 
either come back or that it was 
gone for good. I felt sure it would 
come back. 

When we got back from town 
that afternoon Mother had the fish 
net. “The bird came back,” she 
said. It didn’t take long to catch it, 
because it was tired and hungry. 
—Delphine Monicke, Rte. 1, Box 
162, Issaquah, Wash. 


a 

Jerry says something in her 
letter that I have said to many 
of you who write me that the 
pen pals you choose do not an- 
swer your letters. You will be 
more apt to get answers if you 
make your letters interesting. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have failed to 
report lately as I have been busy 
answering letters from pen pals. I 
got over two hundred letters from 
children who picked me for a pen 
pal. As I could not answer all of 
them I just answered the ones that 
were the nicest and the most inter- 
esting. The children whose letters 
were not answered must, not feel 
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too bad. If their letters are not an- 

swered it is partly their fault for 

not writing more interesting letters. 

—Jerry Lynn Wickenkamp, Rte. T., 
Box 53B, Lincoln, Calif. 


Before we can give orders 


- to others we must learn to take 


orders. Nancy is learning to 


"take orders in the right spirit. 


Dear Secretary: When my moth- 


bi er used to tell me to wash dishes, 


pump water, or bring in fuel I 
used to cry. But now that I know 
better I go along without saying 
anything. I think I have learned 
the lesson that no matter what you 
say or do you will have to do just 
as you are told. 

I hope I shall be the kind of 
Booster that God would want me 
to be—Nancy G. Hudson, Box 
173, Clover, Va. 


R 


Would you like to pray with 
Ray for perfect health for him? 
Since our life, our strength, our 
perfect health come from God, 
shall we say for Ray, “God is 
your health, you can’t be sick” ? 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been sick 
a good deal and have found that 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me. 
I once had undulant fever, and 
it comes back on me when I have 
a cold or something. I say the 
prayer every night, and I am not 
sick very often now.—Ray D. To- 
rian, Goljad, Tex. 


a 
Thank you, Robin, for your 
word of appreciation of my let- 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


ter. We have been happy to 
enter you as a member of our 
club. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received the 
membership card, the copy of The 
Prayer of Faith, and your lovely 
letter. It is the kind of letter that 
you can read and reread many, many 
times. I will try my very best to keep 
the rules of the club. 

I think the copy of The Prayer 
of Faith is beautiful—Robdin 
Dougher, 25 Edgehill Ave., 
Chale, N. J. 


R 


We are glad that Marilyn has 
selected pen pals in foreign 
countries. Through our pen 
pals we can learn to know and 
understand the boys and girls 
of other lands. When we know 
the games they like to play, the 
books they read, and the things 
they want to do when they 
grow up we feel very close to 
them. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have just fin- 
ished writing to a very nice girl in 
Scotland, whose name I got from 
the list of pen pals. Thanks a lot 
for putting my name on the list. I 
now have pen pals in South Amer- 
ica, South Africa, Australia, Ha- 
waii, and the British Isles. I surely 
enjoy writing to them. 

I am trying very hard to keep 
the rules of our club. The other 
day I lost my good fountain pen, 
and I thought of God and prayed. 
Then I found it right away. 

I am in high school. I try to use 
the rules of our club in winning 
friends. 


Whenever I start to do some- 
thing wrong, I try to stop and think 
first; then I don’t do it—Marilyn 
Jean Mayer, Van Wert, Ohio. 


R 


Mary Ann is learning self- 
control. The Bible says that he 
who ruleth his tongue is greater 
than he who ruleth a city. We 
grow stronger every time we 
keep our temper. 


Dear Secretary: On the 4th of 
July we had a celebration with a 
supper. Some boys got into my 
things and tore my copy of The 
Prayer of Faith. I said the prayer 
so I wouldn’t say anything to hurt 
anybody's feelings, and I didn’t. 

I have two of the club rules mem- 
orized and am starting on the third. 
Will you send me another copy of 
The Prayer of Faith?—Mary Ann 
Baumann, Rte. 2, Huntsville, Mo. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 


have been receiving many more . 


requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Barbara Sun Routh (11), Rte. 1, 
Dora, Mo.; Clifford Adams (11), 
176 W. 137 St., New York 30, 
N. Y.; Joanne Malicky (12), Rte. 
2, Wymore, Nebr. ; Grace Thornton 
(13), Box 182, Crowder, Miss. ; 
Jane and Joan Rowe (13), Bazine, 

(Please turn to page 28) 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and © 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Sweetnin’ Recipes Help 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 
a Ring the Christmas Bell 
4 M OLASSES and sorghum are thick syrups prepared from 
_ varieties of sugar cane. Before refined white sugar ap- 


peared in our grocery stores molasses was used constantly for 
sweetening. In some sections of the “Deep South” it is still called 
“long sweetnin’.” 


Molasses Taffy 


11/4, tablespoonfuls margarine cupful molasses 
cupful sugar 


@ Melt the margarine in a saucepan. Tip the pan to grease the 
sides. Add molasses and sugar. Stir until well dissolved. Bring 
mixture to a boil, stirring slowly all the time. Cook and test by 
dropping a bit of syrup into cold water; when the bit becomes 
brittle the candy is done. Pour the taffy into a well-greased platter. 
When cool enough to handle grease your hands and pull the 
candy from hand to hand until it becomes firm and turns a.golden 
color. Draw into a smooth band or twist into a rope. Cut into 
short lengths, using the kitchen scissors. Spread on wax paper 
to finish cooling. For a larger amount of candy double the recipe. 


Gingerbread 


1 cupful molasses 1 cupful hot water 
lf, cupful sugar 34, cupful shortening 
1 teaspoonful cloves 1 egg 
i] 1 teaspoonful cinnamon Y/, teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 1/4, teaspoonful soda 
' 2 teaspoonfuls ginger 3 cupfuls flour 


@ Cream the shortening and sugar. Add well-beaten egg, mo- 
lasses, and hot water. Add the flour and other dry ingredients, 
which have been sifted together. Pour into a well-greased baking 
pan. Bake in a moderate oven 45 minutes. 


Brown Bread 
1 cupful bran or dark flour 
1 cupful corn meal 
teaspoonful soda 


teaspoonful salt 
cupful molasses 
134, cupfuls sour milk 


e@ Measure flour; sift with soda 
and salt into mixing bowl. Add 
cornmeal, molasses, and sour 
milk. Mix well. Fill 3 greased 
baking-powder cans half full. 
Tie several thicknesses of wax 
paper over the tops of cans, 
Place on a rack in a kettle half 
filled with boiling water, Cover 
and steam for 114 hours. Add 
boiling water as necessary. Re- 
move cans from kettle, uncover 
and bake in moderate oven 10 
minutes. Remove bread from 
cans to cool. 


a 
The Tinkers’ Magic 


(Continued from page 13) 


the manger scene the girls 
stopped again. 

“T believe it is the loveliest of 
all.” Linda spoke softly. “I wish 
I knew who made it.” For a 


long hushed moment she looked | 


at the carved figures, then up at 
Tillie. “Won't it be fun to find 
out who brought each thing? I 
can hardly wait.” She turned 
away, but Tillie lingered a mo- 
ment by the figures, looking at 
them intently. Then as Linda 
turned to give another look 
around the room, she nearly 
stopped breathing, for with her 
own eyes she saw Tillie slip the 
little lamb into her sweater 
ket! 

A cold chill of horror surged 
through Linda. She looked 
quickly at Scotty, but he was 
busy with the rabbits and had 
not noticed. “She took the little 
lamb! The perfect little lamb! 
What shall I say? Oh, what 
shall I do!” Linda stood motion- 
less for a second; then with a 
broken cry of anguish she flew 
to the cloakroom, grabbed her 
wraps, and went running up 
the street toward home. 


(To be continued) 
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Happiest Christmas 
Ever 
(Continued from page 23) 


They put the toys in their 
basket, and soon had said good- 
by to Grandpa Dingledine with 
promises to come again soon. 

They tramped along in si- 
lence for a while; then Richie 
said: 

“It’s a curious thing, Sis. 
I always thought Christmas 
meant mostly getting lots of 
presents. I didn’t gripe because 
I wanted to be a good sport. 
But it’s been one of the hap- 
piest Christmases I ever had— 
and with hardly any presents.” 

“Happiest for me _ too,” 
agreed Dorry; “and we still 
have our Christmas dinner with 
Mother and Daddy when we 
get home. I guess you really 
don’t have to get a lot of pres- 
ents to have a good Christmas.” 


a 


Granny Found a 
Shiny Dime 
(Continued from page 7) 


delighted with the complete- 
ness of the scene. Everything 
was there, the manger with the 
baby, Mary and Joseph, the 
animals in their stalls, the ador- 
ing shepherds, and the Wise 
Men bearing gifts. The Wise 
Men brought precious gifts of 
gold, incense, and myrrh. Gran- 
ny felt that she too had some- 
thing priceless to offer. From 
inside her mitten she took her 
shiny coin and laid it gently in- 
to the lap of Mary, the mother. 

“It’s for the little Christ 
child,” she said simply, “and 
it’s a wonderful dime, a very 


wonderful dime.” 


Make Your Gifts 


By Joanne Dee 


HRISTMAS is on the way and you will be searching for ideas 
for making Christmas presents. Here are several ideas you 
may like to use. 

A. The reindeer and Christmas tree can be traced and used 
in many ways. You may want to work the designs in outline 
stitch on handkerchiefs. Ni 

B. Father would like a red-ribbon bookmark, with a brown 
yarn reindeer or a green tree worked in long straight stitches. 

C. Mother would like a box especially to keep buttons in. 
Paint a wooden or tin box with bright enamel and glue buttons 
on it in simple designs. Use airplane glue; then go over the box 
and the button designs with clear shellac. 

D. A lovely mantel or table decoration can be made from a 
branch of plum or hawthorn set in a small pot of sand or tacked 
to a board. Paint branches and base with white enamel. When 
the enamel is thoroughly dry decorate the branch with colored 
gum drops. 

E. An ice-cream carton or a powder box can be painted on 
the outside and stuffed with cotton to make a pin cushion. Cover 
the top with a scrap of silk. Gather a piece of lace around the box 
and tie a bright ribbon over the top of the lace to hide your stitches. 

F. A dime-store scrapbook in which to keep Christmas and 
birthday cards is something every child would like. For Christmas 
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Bean-Bag Game 


By Glenn Morgan 


D RAW this jolly clown on a piece of plywood about 19 inches 

high by 15 inches wide. Square off the plywood, 4 squares 
wide and 5 squares high, and the drawing will be easy. | 
the circles for the eyes. 

With a brace and bit bore a hole in the edge of one of the 
circles. Insert a coping saw and cut out the circle. Cut out the 
other circle in the same way and use the same method for cutting 
out the mouth. 

Paint your clown with enamel or show-card paint. When this 
paint is dry, using black paint or enamel, paint the numbers 50, 
100, and 200 on the clown as shown. 

Make three bean bags about 4 inches square. Place the board 
against the wall at an angle. Put a brick or some weight in front 
of it so it will not slip. Stand back about 6 feet and throw the 
bean bags one at a time and see who can make the highest score. 

This would be a nice game to give someone for a Christmas 
present. 


cut a nice wreath from green paper. Paint red berries on it and 
cut a bow from red paper and paste it across the top of the wreath. 
Paste on the front of the scrapbook and shellac the entire cover. 
A tiny child would like a scrapbook filled with pictures of kittens 
and puppies cut from magazines. 

G. Everyone likes sachets; so cut out bells and stars from scraps 
of ribbon of felt. Sew two bells together except at the top. Stuff 
the bell with a little cotton sprinkled with sachet powder. Finish 
sewing shut and add a ribbon bow. A star with French knots 
worked in the points makes a nice sachet also. 
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‘READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


(Continued from page 25) 


Kans.; Jacquelyn Lyons (12), 446 
Greenleaf St., Peoria 3, Ill.; Freda 
Bourne (12), ’ Noble, Ill. ; ; Betty Lou 
Rumbaugh (13), 3817 Burton Ave, 
Toledo 12, Ohio; Barbara M 

(12), Franklin McCarty (10), Ot 
toman, Va.; Lola Secrist (13), 
Scherr, W. Va.; Ruth Marriott 
(13), D. S. é. Grahamstown, 
South Africa; Sally Scheldkamp 
(10), 1316 27th St. S. E., Wash. 
ington 20, D. C.; Oweda McCabe 
(13), 2512 N. 5th St., Kansas City 
2, Kans.; Elaine Burns (9), Dela. 
van, Kans.; Patsy Starbranch (12), 
Box 275, Black Hawk, Colo, 
Willie Ann Howes (13), Owing, 
Md.; Wilma Baldwin (10), 

292, "Katy, Tex. ; Mary Crich 
Grimsby Beach, Ont., Canada; 
Hazel Masuda (13), P. O. Box 
147, Kealakeakua, Hawaii; Florence 
Pittman (13), Shipman, Va.; Joann 
Wright (11), Box 1105, 
Washougal, Wash.; Mary Shaw 
(11), Conners Agricultural College, 


Warner, Okla.; Ruth Burwell (13), 


Kittrell, N. C.; Mary Ann Schwarze 
(12), Rte. 1, Box 107, Acampo, 
Calif.; Caryl Aan Burman (10), 
Malmo, Minn.; Charles Donnelly 
(9), Stone Ridge, N. Y.; Louise 
Phillips (12), 801 E. Madison, 
Springfield, Mo.; Carol Kolley (9), 
7221 Madison St., Apt. 302, Forest 
Park, Ill.; Marjorie Giles (13), 
Sublette, Kans.; Bonnie Bourne 
(9), McClave, Colo.; . Catherine 
Paget (10), Algonquin Park, Ont, 
Canada; Sylvia Mae Miller (10), 
Rte. 4, Box 59, Pipestone, Minn.; 


Margaret Scarboro (13), Forest . 


Hill, Md.; Colene Hale (12), 
Gainsville, Mo.; Tom Volkofsky 
(13), Olino, Cobar, N. S. W. Aus- 
tralia; Gobin Sawh (13), C. M. 
School, Bonne Aventure P. O., 
Trinidad, British West Indies; 
Margie Lane (12), 2210 George 
St., Sioux City, Iowa; Esther 
Triplett (11), Sutherland, Iowa; 
Judy Leedy (11), 6030 Primrose, 
Indianapolis 5, Ind.; Martha Louise 
Baker (10), Box 213, Erlanger, 
Ky.; Nancy Bartoo (9), Sheep- 
ranch, Calif.; Linda Vander Ploeg 
(8), Coast Rte., Monterey, Calif.; 
Jackie Conner (9), 3421 Locust, 
Apt. 101, Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Ride with 
Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 15) 


have done.” 

“Boys and girls too,” Santa 
said with a smile, “forget and 
do naughty things once in a 
while, There are three hundred 
sixty-five days in the year—and 
your're naughty for only one 
day? Now see here, your aver- 
age, to me, seems to be pretty 
high. Don’t worry, John Henry, 
I think you'll get by.” 

Johnny began to feel happy 
inside, and before he could 
thank Santa Claus for the ride, 
he leaned out to look at the 
lights of the town, and he felt 
himself falling and fell down 
and down, and just as he 
thought, “I can’t fall any more,” 
he landed, thump-bump, on his 
own bedroom floor. 

And he heard Ruth Ann 
shouting. “Wake up, John,” she 
said; “you must have been 
dreaming. You fell out of bed. 
Get up from the floor and come 
quick and see all the nice things 
that Santa left under our tree.” 

And all that John Henry 
could do was just stare—for the 
things he had asked for were 
every one there. And looking 
them over, he said to Ruth Ann, 
“Isn't Old Santa a wonderful 
man?” 

“You know there’s a place 
where they take your old toys 
and make them like new for the 
poor girls and boys. And I’m 
going to give all my playthings 
away, excepting the ones that I 
just got today, and I'll try not 
to tease you—too much,” he 
said, “‘and what’s more, be as 
good after Christmas as I was 
before.” 
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HEN we watch our pets 

closely we find that 
each has traits and characteris- 
tics of its own and that in many 
ways they act very much as peo- 
ple do. We have a pet kitten 
that is very cautious and an- 
other that is always trying to do 
the impossible. One evening I 
watched the foolish kitten try 
again and again to walk a forty- 
foot steel rod that runs from 
one side of the barn to the 
other. The rod is one inch in 
diameter and is about nine feet 
above the concrete floor. Our 
toy terrier Tiny watched him in 
disgust and finally walked away. 
The kitten didn’t succeed, but 


he will probably try something . 


else just as foolish. Write us 
about your pets. Send your let- 
ters to WEE WISDOM, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a white 
rat that we call Snowball. We call 
him that because he looks so much 
like one when he sleeps, although 
his real name is Punny. He is just 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


like other rats. He sleeps all day 
and at night walks all around in 
his cage. I think all little boys 
and girls would like to have a rat 
for a pet.—Bettie Lou Flanagan. 


a 


Dear Editor: My pet is a setter 
puppy, which I call Barney. He 
is a very smart dog and can do 
many tricks. One of these is bring- 
ing my daddy’s hat. When my 
father tells him to get his hat Bar- 
ney searches for it until he finds it, 
then brings it and puts it on Dad- 
dy’s knee. He picks it out of several 
hats. You can’t fool him.—Larry 
Hammond. 

a 


Dear Editor: 1 read the pet page 
the first thing when I get my WEE 
Wispom, and I enjoy it very much. 

My pet is a prairie falcon. I got 
him when he was very young, just 
four weeks old, and he looked just 
like a snowball. The first time we 
gave him water he tried to take a 
bath in it, but he could only get his 
head wet. Then we gave him a 
bath tub, but he only waded. He 
finally learned to bathe. His name 
is Rajah. He always enjoys being 
close to me whenever I sit down 


State 


on the back step and he chews at 
my shoes. 


I also have a parakeet whose 
name is Kia——Donald Johnson. 


a 


Dear Editor: My pet that I would 
like to tell about is a Shetland pony. 
She is three years old and all white 
except for two brown spots. One 
is on her back and one on her head. 
He name is Sugar White. 


Most Shetland ponies are very 
stubborn and sometimes not so gen- 
tle, but Sugar White is not stub- 
born, and she is very gentle. She 
likes tobacco and will eat loose 
tobacco from my hand. She also 
likes sugar. 

I love my pony very much, and 
I have had some nice compliments 
passed on how pretty she is. Of 
couse I think she is pretty too. 
—Bonnie June Nilges. 


a 


Dear Editor: | live in the city, but 
every year I go out to my cousin's 
farm. I have a pet horse I call 


Smoky that I have had for a long- 


time. He is all black and can do 
many tricks. He is a saddle horse 
and runs very fast. One of the many 
things Smoky can do is dance. He 
is very good. Each year when they 
have barn dances I take Smoky. 
Everyone likes him very much, and 
of course I love Smoky a great deal. 
—Shirley Ann Schwarze. 


a 


Dear Editor: 1 have a red cocker 
spaniel named Wacky that is five 
years old. He will be six in October. 
Wacky knows many tricks. I tell 
him to say his prayers, and he hops 
upon a chair and sits very quiet. 
When I say “Dead dog” he lies 
down very still. Don’t worry, he 
knows where the biscuit box is.— 
Richard Cook., 


Dear Editor: Ever since I can re- 
member I have wanted a horse. Just 
last week I got one. She is seven 
years old and is a big pet. She is a 
bay, and we named her Cherokee. 
She shakes hands now, but I am 
going to teach her some more tricks 
soon.—]oan Sipes. 
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Famous Gifts 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


Giving gifts is always fun. 
People in Bible times liked to 
give presents too. Can you an- 
swer these questions about their 
gifts? 

1. What gifts did the Wise 
Men bring to the infant Jesus? 

2. What gift did God give to 
the world? 

3. What gifts did the Queen 
of Sheba bring Solomon? 

4. What gift did the ravens 
bring Elijah? 

5. What gift did Mary of 
Bethany give to Jesus? 


@ 


A December Puzzle 
By Charlotte Radford 

My first is in France but not in 
Spain. 

My second is in yacht but not in 
train. 

My third is in grin, but not in 
jolly. 

My fourth is in pine, but not in 
holly. 

My fifth is in star but not in 
moon. 

My sixth is in apricot but not 
in prune. 

My seventh is in tame but not 
in wild. 

My eighth is in man but not in 
child. 

My ninth is in coast but not in 
bay. 


_ My whole is a very merry day. 


Problem Puzzle 
By Marguerite Gode 


1 + 1 equals——; 
Now let’s see what we can do. 
We will add a couple more: 
2 + 2 equals——. 


4 of course will want a mate; 


‘4 + 4 equals—. 


8 alone should not be seen; 
8 + 8 are—. 


16’s older now than you; 
We must plan what we can do. 


Plain division works out great; 
Half of 16 gives us——. 


8 we have, as once before; 
Half of 8? the answer’s——. 


Here’s an easy one for you: 
Half of 4, of course is——. 


2 divided leaves us——; . 
Aren’t such problem puzzles 
fun? 


Word Beheading 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


Let’s take a grain that we must 
share 


With hungry children’ every- 
where. 


Remove one letter—now, you'll 
form 


The thing most sure to keep 
you warm. 


Of those four letters take off 
one 

And leave a verb that’s lots of 
fun. 


Behead the verb; once more 
begin, 

You'll have a word: near, on, 
or in. 


Subtract once more and really 
think— 

You'll end with something 
grown folk drink. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


a 


The Sugar under the Hat 
By Lillian M. Horton 


A clever trick for your Christ- 
mas party is easily performed by 
a young conjurer. Place on a 
table a row of four or six hats 
of any shape, and ask for the 
sugar bowl. Take one lump, eat 
it, and then tell your audience 
that you will guarantee that this 
lump will be under one of the 
hats—anyone they choose. Add 
a little mystery by keeping your 
left hand behind your back. 
Now ask under which hat the 
audience would like the sugar 
to be. Upon their agreeing on 
a particular hat wave your hand 
over it, then calmly put the hat 
on your head. The audience will 
agree that the sugar is under 
the hat. 

a 


In Safety 


By Florence Taylor 


God takes my hand and 
guides my feet 

In safety through the 
crowded street. 
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Santa Claus 
By Carol Lyn Whelan (6 years) 
Danville, Ill. 


Santa is a jolly old fellow. 
I watch for him when the moon 
is yellow. 
When I wake up on Christmas Day 
I find that Santa’s been my way. 


a 


My Friend Jesus 
By Dorothy Hardison (11 years) 
Fort Valley, Ga. 


I’ve never found a friend so true 
As Jesus Christ, my King. 

I love Him because He first loved 

me; 

His praises now I sing. 

He shields me through the night 
And guides me through the day, 

Wherever I go, whatever I do, 
He’s with me all the way. 


Whenever I’m troubled about any- 
thing 
I go to Him in prayer; 
He’s always there to comfort me 
With His love and tender care. 


a 
Christmas 
By Sue Folk (12 years) 
Pomaria, S. C. 


Christmas comes but once a year 
With all its books and toys, 

Bringing with it much good cheer 
For all the girls and boys. 

Bells are ringing, children singing; 
Everyone is gay. 

Santa Claus his gifts is bringing 
On this glorious day. 


Everyone is very jolly, 

As they should be every day; 
Christmas, with its joyful folly, 
Is coming right our way. 


The Mud Dauber 
By Nan Ellen Webb (11 years) 
and Joe P. Webb (14 years) 
Port Neches, Tex. 


There was a mud dauber 
As big as a nail 

Who lived in our attic, 
On an old wooden rail. 


This old mud dauber 
Came in by air; 

And a spider to enter 
Our attic I would dare. 


This old mud dauber 
Never harmed anyone, 
But he kept our attic as free from 
spiders 
As the inside of a new drum. 


So when you find 
A mud dauber’s nest, 
Remember this poem 
And please don’t molest. 


a 
Tip 
By Donna Davis (12 years) 
Hamilton, Wash. 


I have a little dog; 
His name is really Tip. 
But it doesn’t matter what you call 
him; 
He'll even come to “Jip.” 


He doesn’t like big noises, 

Like guns and things like that; 
But he thinks it’s very funny 

If you let him wear a hat. 


Even though he’s three years old, 
I think he’s very small; 
But then when I measured him to- 

day, 
He was exactly two feet tall. 


Sometimes he thinks he’s very big, 
When he walks along beside me; 
He wags his tail and struts along 
As if he were there to guide me. 


My Cousin 
By Mary Godber (12 years) 
Notting Notts., England 


I have a little cousin; 
Her name is Shirley Raynes; 
And when she comes to play with 
me 
We play some lovely games. 


* One day when we were playing 


We saw a little mouse. 

He said he’d come and play with us, 
And wagged his little tail. 

He got into my brother's boat 
And set himself asail. 

He got into my dolly’s bed 
And fell quite fast asleep; 


And we crept quietly up the stairs— 


We had to take a peep. 


a 
My Bunny 
By John P. Langford (6 years) 
Timmins, Ont., da 


I have a little bunny; 
He likes to play with me. 
I bring my friends to play; 
We play so happily. 


I like my little bunny; 
His coat is snowy white; 

He likes to go to bed with me 
At eight o'clock each night. 


a 
Two Ducks 
By Sue Hastings (9 years) 
San Antonio, Tex. 
I know a duck; 
His name is Bill; 
yellow as 
A daffodil. 
I also know 
A duck named Mack, 
But all he says is 
“Quack, quack, quack.” 
Now these two ducks 
Are very cute, 
But I'd like to see one 
Play the flute. 
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To My Sister 
By Denise Dussol (10 years) 
Astoria, N. Y. 


My ore Claudette is two months 
old; 
She never cries and is good as 
gold. 
Her hair is black, her eyes are blue; 
I think she’s cute, and I know 
you would too. 
Ten little fingers and ten little toes, 
Two soft ears, and one pug nose. 
I love her dearly and would harm 
her never. 
Please, dear God, keep her for- 
ever and ever. 


a 


A Memory 
By Elsie Taulman (10 years) 
Colfax, Calif. 


Twas only a little brook, 
"Twas only a little pool; 

‘Tis only a little memory, 
But to me it’s like a jewel. 


a 


My Pen Pal 
By Josephine Varn (12 years) 
Lakeland, Fla. 


I have a very good friend, 
Who lives across the sea. 
Though I have never met this boy, 
He means a lot to me. 


_ He may be tall, he may be lean, 


This friend of mine I’ve never seen; 
He may be short, he may be fat, 
But I don’t care about all that. 


Some day maybe I will 
Sail across sea 

To see this friend of mine 
‘Who means so much to me. 


The Pilot’s Prayer 
By Claire L. Olson (8 years) 
Davenport, Iowa 


Flying in the deep blue sky, 
Flying up so very high, 

Flying through the storms and rain, 
Flying through the mists I came! 


No matter what the weather be 
I’m not afraid, for God’s with me. 


The. Mirror 


By Judy Lindray (9 years) 
Stranger, S. Aftica 


When I put my face 

To the mirror, 

What do I see? 

Little faces just like mine. 
Whatever I do 

They always do too. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it 
now. t 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 


teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 


R /jgta these pages within a year. 


The Dancing Snow 
By Daniel Zubrant (10 years) 
Audubon, N. J. 


Whirling,.twirling, coming down, 
Snowflakes drifting all around. 
Sparkling, glistening on the ;trees, 
Snowflakes dancing in the breeze. 
Falling. falling all around, 
Snowflakes dancing to the ground. 


Unused contributions cannot be 
returned. 
Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 


of our ability but need your help 


to avoid publishing copied work. 


Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 


made on these pages. 


Autumn 
By Donnie Broce (12 years) and 


Betty Broce (10 years) 
Villegreen, Colo. 


It is misting today on the mountain, 
The snow round the corner does 
creep, 
The cold wind is howling, the 
coyotes are prowling— 
Don’t think Mother Nature’s 
asleep. 


‘Twas only a week ago Tuesday, 
The crickets were dancing in 
mirth, 
When out of heaven at half past 
eleven 
On a star beam Jack Frost slid 
to earth. 


He killed all the crickets that hid 
in the rocks 
And the flowers by my window 
here. 
The ferns have turned brown since 
Jack Frost came down. 
He has killed many things that 
were dear. 


But in spite of the things Jack Frost 
does, 
Autumn is the best time of the 
year. 
I love all the seasons for many 
good reasons, 
But always I'm glad when autumn 
is here. 


What I See from My Cage 
By Stanley Aisbitt (10 years) 
Gateshead, England 


I am a parrot, and I live in a 
cage in a big house in the country. 
My cage stands on the top of a 
radio. It looks out over a flower 
bed in the garden, and beyond that 
the fields stretch to the horizon. 
About a mile away there is a small 
village in which my mistress does 
all her shopping. © 


A little way to the right of the 
village there is a large colliery, and 
I often sit in my cage and watch 
the smoke winding from the chim- 
neys of the colliery. I would never 
wish to leave my home because I 
like it so very much here. 
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THIS IS 


SUZANNE 


Designed by Jo Ann Broghammer 
-(13 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 


Bless our food, dear Father- 
God, 

And bless us who receive it; 

Your promise is to care for us 

Always, and we believe it. 


a 
That Night in 
Bethlehem 


(Continued from page 17) 


tidings to the world that the 
angel had brought. Throngs of 
people left the streets and gath- 
ered at the stable door, mer- 
chants from the city, towns- 
people from their homes, stran- 
gers who had traveled long dis- 
tances. Taxes were forgotten as 
the wonder grew. Old proph- 
ecies that had been handed 
down from generation to gen- 
eration were discussed openly. 

The three Wise Men of the 
East who had long studied the 
heavens for the sign that would 
tell of the birth of a new king 
saw the star that was brighter 
than ever a star had been be- 
fore. They got on their camels 
and followed its light. That 
night in Bethlehem when the 
star stood still and hung low 
over the stable, the Wise Men 
knew that God had fulfilled His 
promise. Their search was over. 
The new king had been born! 
A Saviour had come into the 
world! 


Answers to Puzzles 


Famous Gifts 
1. Gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. 2. His only Son. 3. Gold, 
spices, and precious stones. 4. Food. 
5. Precious ointment. 


A December Puzzle 
Christmas. 


Word Beheading 
Wheat, heat, eat, At, T, (tea). 


The New Jet Stockwell Book 
Is Ready for You 


ET AND THE NEW COUNTRY is for wide-awake 

American boys and girls who are proud of their 
country and who like to hear or read stories about 
boys and girls who lived in the pioneer days in the 
West. When this story appeared in serial form in 
WEE WISDOM, many young readers told us they 
enjoyed it so much they would like to have it in a 
book. The book is now ready for you and your 
friends. You now may have the thrilling stories about 
Jet and Sarah Stockwell’s experiences, such as rid- 
ing their Indian pony, playing with the children of 
other pioneer families, and making friends with on 
Indian boy and girl. 


Do You Have the First Jet Stockwell Book? 


JET’‘S ADVENTURES, the first book about Jet, is the 
story of the covered-wagon journey from Grand- 
father's home in the East, across wide rivers and 
along rough trails, to the new homestead in the 
West. JET’S ADVENTURES is also by Bula Hahn 
and appeared in WEE WISDOM in serial form. 


Give Your Friends the Jet Stockwell Books 
for Christmas 


Not only will you want the Jet books for yourself, 
but you will want to make each of your playmates 
happy with a set of the two Jet books as a Christmas 
gift from you. By ordering now you assure yourself 
of having the books in time for Christmas. 


Bound in red cloth and beautifully illustrated, 
these books are priced at $1 each. 


WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Merry 


Christmas 


“I hope I get “something to 
wear, something to play with, 
and something to read,” said 


Susie as she sat cross-legged 


under the Christmas tree wait- 
ing to unwrap her packages. 

“Little Susie always figures 
everything out,” teased Jack, 
patting her on the shoulder. 

“Oh, I’m not so little,” re- 
turned Susie, “and I bet I get 
just what I want.” 

“O. K., Susie. You open yo 
first package,” put in Daf 
Susie pulled the gay 4 
pings from a big flat4agag 
and lifted the lid of a 
pulled out a soft pti 
and held it up fe 
“Mother,” she crie 
her tightly, “you 
see,” she said, tu ‘ 
“something to 


ceeded there was muchyngerri, 
ment and bursts of e Ed 
pleasure as the gifts were un- 
covered. The Fosters were a 
very happy family, uniteg 


love it, Dad@y. 
self into his 


Wee 


SAYS 


added wo 
thing t 


rocked back and fortin a tight 
laughing embrace. ~ Something 


ed. 

WISDOM,” she 
ried delightedly. “Why,” she 
eringly, “it’s some- 


WEE WIS- 
DOM?” asked David, moving 


behind her and looking over 


her shoulder. 

“It’s a swell magazine,” said 
Susie. “Ruth gets it all the 
ime. She knows how much I 
ke to read hers so she sent me 
subscription of my own.” 
“Oh, a girls’ magazine,” said 


Jack, a little disappointed. 


“It’s not a girls’ magazine at 


all,” returned his sister. “As . 


many boys as girls read it. It’s 
for all children from five to 
thirteen. There are lots of 
things in it for boys. You’ll like 
it especially, David, because it 
always has directions for mak- 
ing something, and it has a 
stamp page, where they tell all 
about stamps. Here it is,” she 
said, moving the magazine to- 
wai 

, boy, that’s really some- 
thing, isn it Jack? Do you 
mind if read it, Susie?” 

“Of course not,” said Susie, 
proud that she had something 
her brothers wanted to share, 
“We can all read it.” 

“This is one gift that seems 
to be saying merry Christmas 
to the whole family,” said 
Mother. 

WEE WISDOM is a gift 
that says Merry Christmas to 
the whole family and one that 
brings a whole year of pleasure 
to boys and girls. Remember 
WEE WISDOM when you 
want to please children from 
5 to 13. WEE WISDOM is 
only $1 a year. 
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